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Translated for this Journal. 


The Life of Music. 


From A. B. Marx's “ Music of the Mineteenta Century.” 


If we follow step by step the course of Nature, 
we find that everywhere man first commences 
with his senses ;—and so too in his music. J hear ! 
that is the first germ of music; even the cry, 
which joy or sorrow rends involuntarily from the 
breast, first becomes aught to me, when I hear it. 
I hear—that is as much as to say: I become con- 
scious of hearing, I become aware of that which 
lets itself be heard. Whether it rest there with 
the mere fact that I have perceived something, or 
whether that something becomes beneficial, plea- 
sant or injurious to me, already it has knit rela- 
tions between me and the outer world; it can 
awaken desire in my breast, even were it only 
the desire to perceive a sound again, and conse- 
quently to produce the sound myself, in order 
that I may perceive it. 

Here Music, on the lowest step of course, com- 
mences its existence. I produce, myself, I render 
audible the sound for which I craved; I craved 
simply to hear in general,—or to hear this given 
sound,—or it may be shifting sounds. In all this 
there is scarcely anything but sensual appetite; 
the understanding steps in only with the repetition 
of the one, or with the alternation of the several 
sounds, so as to establish a rhythmical observance 
of time and accent, and make the whole intelli- 
gible through some sort of order in the single 
moments of sound. 

Thus far the whole essence of the matter is a 
purely outward play with sensible objects, 
(sounds), the individual purport and significance 
of which for the time being remains wholly un- 
regarded. But the play-ground i is a wide one 
and continually expanding; and the result, the 
ene 








product of the play isa more enlarged possession, 
a more enlarged power and dominion of Art. 
I hear, have a pleasure therein and a wish 
to hear again; produce something hearable 
by my own act, enjoy at once the sensible 
phenomenon and my own energy, which approves 
itself therein. In this mere impulse to excite the 
sense variously, to avoid wearisome monotony, 
to enlarge the sonorous arena, sounds of the most 
different quality were brought together ; our va- 
rieties of instruments, from drums and tympani, 
cymbals and triangles, through the wind instru- 
ments and harps and viols, are thousands of years 
old ;—the timbrels of Israel, the sistra of ancient 
Egypt, the flutes and salpinxes and lyres of India 
and Greece prove this. In obedience to the same 
impulse to open the widest path to the rhythmical 
play and alternation of sounds, has the tone-sys- 
tem kept progressively extending; thus the 
Greeks of old invented ever fuller and more 
extensive systems, and in our own days our pianos 
and our orchestras are contwually stretching 
upward and downward into new octaves. 

One may naturally ask, in the full feeling of 
what our Art of Music has become, whether what 
prevails upon that lowest step is already Art? 
For our raised apprehension it is not. And yet 
some important men have been unwilling to re- 
cognize in our Art anything but a play of the 
senses (Kant), or a play of forms (IlerBart); 
Lersnti7z has resolved it into latent, unconscious 
calculation ; the treatises upon Acousties (CHLAD- 
NI, BrnpsE1L) have ascribed its interest to the 
greater or less simplicity of the tone proportions, 
just as man delights in the contemplation of regu- 
lar figures, such as triangles, quadrangles, but 
“ not in sept-angles” (KerLer.) And how many 
musicians, from their words and works, may 
properly be called professors of the same creed, 
seoffers and deniers of everything deeper !— 
Rather let us own, that there, already there reigns 
Art—only not our perfected Art. Is the germ, 
the seed-vessel, out of which the future tree or 
living being will have been developed, yet a tree, 
an animal, a man ?—yet these contain already the 
still veiled, unshaped future. 

Yes, the progressive influence of these acered- 
ited impulses and strivings must everywhere be 
recognized, and cannot be ignored. 

They have shown their efficacy not only in the 
region of sounds and in the tone-systems; 
they have created and disseminated Harmony. 
If already in the East and with the Greeks har- 
monic secondary tones occasionally chimed in 
with the principal tones; if in the Organon of 
the middle ages the melody was accompanied by 
a constant succession of Fourths, Fifths, and Oc- 
taves, thus laying the foundation of our Harmony ; 





the only appreciable impulse to all that was the 
pleasure found in an increased sonority, in a 
tonally organized fulness of sound—I might say, 
breadth of sound, which at all events was more 
procurable through these rude harmonies, than 
through the union of ever so many voices in mere 
unison or octaves. It is the same thought which 
has introduced the Mixtures in our organs, and 
which keeps them there as indispensable. The 
entire old doctrine of Harmony rests, as_ its fun- 
damental contrast of consonance and dissonance, 
as every one of its rules shows, throughout upon 
the purely sensuous perception and intellectual 
elaboration of the contrast between “the agreea- 
ble and the repulsive.” The human mind had 
there gradually created a world of harmonies, in 
which their own attractions and tendencies (for in- 
stance, the resolutions of the so-called dissonances 
and dissonant accords) came forward and impe- 
riously asserted their validity, by no means al- 
ways in harmony with what would fain have 
shaped itself out of the heart and brain of the 
artist. Toa higher standpoint, to minds “who 
could do what they would,” was reserved the 
harmony of the artist’s spirit with the independ- 
ent spirit of the tones; while at the same time 
the shifting play with harmonies, unconcerned 
about their spiritual design and meaning, went on 
as before ; so it was with the chromatic writers at 
the turning point of the middle ages; so it has 
been with thousands up to our very newest roman- 
ticists, who—with the any thing but romantic 
Srour at their head—riot in keys and harmonies, 
like swimmers in the waves, one signifying just as 
much as the other. 

The same play has begotten Counterpoint,— 
and first through that effected the development of 
Harmony (as I have before suggested.) If in the 
Discant of the middle ages the voices strayed 
away from union with one another into a Second, 
a Third, a Fourth, and again ran together into 
unison ;—if afterwards the Flemish contrapuntists 
(and after them the German, English and Italian) 
placed a melodic motive of three or four tones 
now in this and now in that voice-part, now held 
it stationary upon one degree or transplanted it 
to others, and now inverted it: what governed 
here was nothing deeper than the need of a tone- 
play, of change, so as not to become wearied out 
too soon, and of holding fast, so as not to fall into 
confusion and distraction. This character pre- 
dominated in the whole middle age church music 
down to PALEsTRINA—and beyond him. That 
no deeper meaning lies in all that melodic, po- 
lyphonic web of tones, the unbiassed student, in 
spite of the halo which TursavuLt and other 
fanciful dilettanti throw around the later comers 
in this direction, must recognize, if he remarks 
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that the same forms and formulas are expended 
upon the most opposite sentiments and words, and 
that any intelligent accenting of the word, any 
significant resounding of the mood or sentiment 
only appears in brief exceptions, accidentally— 
that is to say without any motive. And must we 
not confess the same thing even to-day of all the 
French popular melodies,of a great part of the Ger- 
man, of the greatest part of all Italian and French 
opera nmiusic, of the instrumental music, of the 
saloon music for “ society” devoid of all deep and 
abiding interest, and grown Dblasé, tame and 
shallow ? 

And yet, in spite of all, this harmless play with 
tone-forms is a fountain head,—and one that 
never can be dried up—for our Art and for the 
well-being of humanity in general. From within 
outward stirs this play, and its attractive charm, 
in the very process of our life. The breath 
draws the vital air into the lungs ; the air exhaust- 
ed of its vitality oppresses, stifles us, and must be 
discharged to make room for the renovating in- 
spiration. Expiration is deliverance, it is re- 
newal of life’s hope; its energy is a becoming 
aloud, is voice,—all higher life has voice ;— 
voice is the blossoming of the breath, of the in- 
wardly nourished flame of life. In the voice the 
two poles of life, joy and sorrow, are energetically 
revealed. In the richness of the voice the rich 
activity of the internal life process announces it- 
self. In the voice my life announces itself in its 
many-sidedness and fulness, I feel it and others 
understand it;—and that is a feeling of self, a 
satisfaction even in the bitterest shriek of pain. 
That too is consolation; only hopelessness and 


| absolute despair are dumb like corporeal death ; 


for they are spiritual death. And in the same sense 
song, or rather “singing,” that richest, freest, and 


| most self-determining and limitless play among 


the sounds of my inner life, may be called the 
blossoming of the voice. So the tree rears its 
blossoms to the sunlight, and so shining insects 
and silken butterflies, belonging to this tree, like 
detached blossoms flit about those fastened ones, 
which have for their object to become fruit ; just 
as the breath of life sends forth the voice, which 
becomes glorified in song. And this “from within 
outward” is met by the sympathetic sensual charm 
from without inward. 

That is the fountain head of the tone-life in 
man. It must be inexhaustible, since it is born 
anew in each new man; it is as old as the human 
race, and it is eternally new. It, with all the joy 
that cleaves to it, is immortal as long as there are 
men, as long as man lives. Hence the suckling 
sings already in his way, and to his last days the 
old man ; hence one sings (or whistles) when in 
danger or anxiety; hence the East had its mourn- 


_ ing women, and we ourselves have our dirges at 


the grave. 
But herein is the progress to a higher step al- 
ready indicated and conditioned. 
[To be continued. ] 





Verdi's New Opera. 
(Concluded from last week.] 


Act third commences in the cabinet of Guy de 
Montfort, at Palermo. He is informed that Henri, 


_ having refused his invitation, has been brought in 


as a prisoner; and the prisoner is led before him. 
In a duet of considerable merit, the Governor in- 
forms Henri that he is his father, and a phrase in 
the words 





“Pour moi, quelle ivresse, inconnue, 

De contempler ses traits chéris!”’ 
which was well delivered by BoNNEHEE, was 
much applauded. Henri trembles at seeing 
before him his enemy, his father and the seducer 
of his mother united. He rushes from the stage 
and flies to seek Procida and Héléne, histover 
and his friend. 

The scene now changes to the palace of Pa- 
lermo, where the ballet of Les Quatre Saisons is 
represented before the assembled court. H¢éléne, 
Henri, and Procida arrive masked; H¢éléne de- 
termined to carry out her scheme of slaying the 
Governor; Henri, who has not yet informed 
Héléne of the secret of his birth, resolved to save 
his father. She raises her arm to strike, but, at 
the moment the blow is about to fall, she finds her 
lover’s breast between her dagger and the hated 
tyrant. Henri thence becomes an object of de- 
testation and scorn to the conspirators, whose 
plans he has frustrated, and to Héléne, whose 
vengeance he has baulked. She repulses him, 
declaring that he has lost her love for ever. 
Henri rushes from group to group, protesting and 
vowing, but his words are thrown to the winds, 
for the conspirators, in a chorus written in unison, 
and sung at the very top of their voices, refuse 
his explanation, disbelieve his vows, and the cur- 
tain falls on Act 3; the finale to which forms a 
most striking contrast to that which preceded it, 
being an ill-arranged combination of sounds emit- 
ted from many voices and many instruments— 
noise, et preterea nihil. Act 3 indeed is a failure. 
The trio of conspirators; the son trembling for 
his father’s life, and divided between love and 
duty; the fair Sicilian bent on avenging her 
brother’s death ; and the stern patriot resolved on 
his country’s liberation, can find no better means 
of expressing their feelings than the air de ballet, 
to which the dancers are pirouetting on their 
arrival. Were it not that Signor Verpr had on 
previous occasions treated us to similar eccen- 
tricities, it would be incredible that ihe second 
act, so impassioned, dramatic, and replete with 
beauties, could have proceded from the same com- 
poser as this common-place, trite, vapid, and 
trashy third act. 

In the fourth act, Montfort has arrested Héléne 
and Procida, and Henri comes to visit them in 
ee He declaims an air intended to be grand, 

ut utteily wanting in ideaor inspiration. Héléne 

issues from the depth of the dungeon, and loads 
with reproaches the traitor who should have 
avenged her brother, but who has saved his mur- 
derer. Then follows a duet, wherein Henri con- 
fides to her the secret of his birth, and Héléne 
forgives him. This duet, “ Ami, le cwur d'Iléléne 
pardonne au répentir,” is a charming composition, 
and sung sotto voce by Mile. CRUVELLI and M. 
GUEYMARD—it was encored with enthusiasm. 
The tyrant descends into the dungeon, and orders 
the immediate execution of the conspirators, who 
take leave of the world in an ensemble: “ Adieu, 
mon pays, je succombe.” A “ De profundis,” 
chaunted in a neighboring chapel, comes like the 
“ miserere” of the Trovatore, to throw its gloomy 
pall over the situation. The condemned await 
their death with resignation, when Henri demands 
their pardon of the Governor. Montfort replies 
that if Henri will publicly acknowledge him as his 
father, his request will be granted ; but this Héléne 
positively forbids, preferring to suffer death rather 
than that the hated tyrant should hear the word 
“Father” proceed from the lips of the son. She 
therefore marches resolutely to the scaffold ; but 
the moment the axe is about to fall, Henri cries 
out “ Father, father!” the headsman’s hand is 
stayed, and the pardon is granted. 

3ut Montfort is not content with the pardoning 
only, and exclaims— 

“ Pour réconcilier la Sicile et la France, 

D'Héléne et de mon fils j’ordonne I’alliance.”” 


The duchess refuses; she will never wed the 
Governor's son. Procida whispers in her ear, 
recommending compliance. “Never, never!” 
replies she. “Silence ! it is a ruse,” says Procida, 
and she gives a feigned consent. The whole of 
this scene is weak in conception, and puerile in 
execution, whether as regards the libretto or the 





music. The one is worthy of the other, and both 
are childish in the extreme. 

The fifth act developes the idea that had sug- 
gested itself to the Procidan mind, and proves 
him to be wanting in invention, and commonplace 
in idea. There is no wedding without bells, 
thought he, and a bell shall be the signal for the 
massacre of the hated French. The chapel is 
horas and a chorus of young girls heralds the 

ride’s approach. She arrives, and thanks them 
in a bolero, “ Merci, mes jeunes amies,” which, 
owing to the charming execution of Mlle. Crv- 
VELLI, was enthusiastically encored. Henri 
arrives accompanied by Procida, who then details 
his plan to Héléne. At the moment the bells 
announce that Héléne has wedded Henri, the 
massacre will commence, which is to strike with- 
out mercy every Frenchman in Sicily. She 
refuses to countenance the scheme, and rather 
than be a party to it, renounces the hand of 
the man she loves Her reasoning seems to be— 
no marriage, no bells: no bells, no vespers; no 
vespers, no massacre. Henri approaches to lead 
her to the altar, and is surprised, as well he may 
be, by her informing him that 


“ Cet hymen ne s’accomplira pas.” 


The lover and conspirator are alike in despair 
at this determination, which thwarts the love of 
the one, the revenge of the other. A trio ensues, 
in which the tenor supplicates, for, says he, 

“ Tu veux me ravir mon amour”’— 
And the bass adjures, for, says he, 


“Tu veux me ravir ma vengeance”— 


Héléne is divided between love for her be- 
trothed and devotion to her country ; she stands 
irresolute and perplexed, when Procida gives the 
fatal signal; the bells toll, a group of men, sword 
in hand, throw themselves on Montfort and his 
friends, and the curtain falls as the massacre be- 

ns. 

In this act the music is altogether foreign to 
the purpose, and utterly unsuited to the scene. 
Héléne sings a bolero, a polonaise profusely 
adorned with ornament and jioriture; she seems 
to have forgotten her murdered brother, her bleed- 
ing country, her feigned marriage, and her un- 
slaked vengeance. Henri too has ceased to re- 
member his mother seduced, his country enslaved, 
and busies himself with festival and gaiety alone. 
Who would think, when listening to the sound of 
these mandolines and castagnets, that a nation is 
about to assert its nationality, and to take the 
most fell revenge on its oppressors and its foes? 
But thus has it pleased M. Scribe and Signor 
Verdi, and the epithets I have bestowed on the 
fourth act are equally, or in a stronger degree, 
applicable to the fifth. 

Of the execution, I can speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. Though the opera was not con- 
cluded until one o'clock in the morning, the 
artistes never tired in their zealous efforts to do 
their utmost for the composer and his music. 
Mile. Cruvelli_ was indefatigable; Signor Verdi 
owes much to her untiring exertions, and to the 
wonderful display of genius, talent and art which 
she combined in her representation of the Duchess 
Héléne. She sang and acted with passion, soul 
and energy, and roused the audience to unwonted 
enthusiasm. Three times was she encored, and 
over and over again re-called before the curtain. 
She gave her first cavatina with great fire and 
vigor, murmured the romance 4@ demi-voix with 
exquisite simplicity and grace, and vocalized the 
Bolero in the most brilliant style. Her carriage 
and deportment as she walked to the scaffold 
were noble and resigned; the accents of her 
voice in the scenes with her lover touching and 
tender beyond description. Her triumph was 
complete. 

M. Gueymard also did his best, and, though al- 
ways inelegant and ungraceful in his bearing, he 
subdued his voice and moderated his ardor, so as 
to escape the extravagance of gesture and singing 
to which he is too apt to yield. In the duet with 
his father and that with Héléne, he fairly won 
and merited the applause he received. 

M. Bonnehée has a fine barytone voice, an ex- 
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cellent method, and a good style. He made the 
most of his part, though the idea of a father con- 
stantly repulsed is by no means a pleasant one to 
depict in action. M. Onin was superb in the 
part of Procida, and looked a chief conspirator to 
the life. 





(From Puuch.]} 


The Musical Apologist. 

We have numerous collections of music in the 
shape of “Treasuries,” “ Bouguets,” and other 
forms in which “ Music for the Million” is admin- 
istered; but considering that some of our celebra- 
ted vocalists are in the habit of not singing when 
advertised, almost as often as they do sing when 
announced to appear, we think that there is room 
for a new musical publication, to be called the 
“ Musical Apologist.” It is all very well to fur- 
nish a series of the popular airs of some celebrated 
tenor, but his unpopular airs are almost as fami- 
liar to the publie ear, and would form a very 
voluminous series if they were to be put together 
in the way we have suggested. 

We should be glad to see a work on the path- 
ology of the operatic artist, with an exposition of 
the diseases to which great singers are subjected. 
We think it would be discovered that the maladies 
to which they are liable vary according to the 
season, and that the Bronchitis Derbyitis or the 
Influenza Ascotica will be found at about this 
time of the year, extremely prevalent. We have 
known also some very severe cases of a sort of 
theatrical syncope, attended with pressure on the 
chest, and a sense of emptiness, which has been 
observed to come over a singer or actress going 
a flight of stairs to the door of the treasury. 

hese and other maladies would fill a volume, if 
the subject were to be taken up by a professional 
man of adequate knowledge and experience. 

Our object, however, in commencing this arti- 
cle, was to furnish a few musical apologies to be 
used at Operas and Concerts in the absence of 
any celebrated artist attacked with sudden indis- 
position. In order to give a medical certificate 
a character of fitness to the occasion required, it 
would be advisable that it should be adapted to 
the air advertised to have been sung by the ab- 
sentee, and it should then be confided for execu- 
tion to some substitute for the missing vocalist. 
Supposing, for instance, that a prima donna were 
announced to sing Una voce at a Concert, and in 
consequence of the money not being forthcom- 
ing. or from some other cause, she were suddenly 
to be seized with a severe hoarseness, the fol- 
lowing air might be given with great effect by the 
seconda donna, who may have taken the place of 
the indisposed artiste. 


RECITATIVE. 

You know what we artists are, 
When on payment we rely: 
Disappointment brings catarrh, 

Or may to the ankle fly. 


Alr. 


I'm grieved exceedingly to come before you 

For indulgenza—I must implore you. 

La prima donna—cai’t get her salary, 

And sprained her ankle—in crossing a gallery. 

If they don’t pay her—why should they use her? 
She's indisposed and—she hopes you'll excuse her. 


The following specimen would furnish a good 
musical apology for an operatic tenor—absent we 
will say trom a promised performance of some 
Italian opera, and having an excuse sung for him 
to a well-known air in F’ra Diavolo :— 


Upon his couch reclining, 
Our tenor you might now behold 
With a slight attack of cold— 
’Tis his complaint of old. 

Last night he went out dining, 
And feeling just a cup too low, 
Whene'er the bottle round did go, 
The wine was let to flow. 

Tumblers! While the brown meats they’re eating, 

Hock and champagne repeating, 

Diavolo—diavolo—diavolo. 


Although he shoul be playing 
To-night—he doesn’t feel inclined 
And trusts—he shall the public find 
As they are always—kind. 

No more I need be saying, 

For you the old excuses know, 





How a tenor’s voice can go, 
When he has been so-so! 
Trembling caused by the last night's meeting, 
His burning head is beating, 
Diavolo—diavolo—diavolo. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Music the Exponent of Emotion. 


“Every one, as achild, has experienced a plea- 
sure in studying the changeable forms of the Kalei- 
doscope. Such a Kaleidoscope is Music, although of 
an incommensurably higher grade. It brings before 
us, in a constant series of new developments, beauti- 
ful forms and colors, now softly blending and now 
harshly contrasting, yet always full and symmetrical. 
The difference between the two consists in this, that 
whereas the tone-kaleidoscope is the immediate ema- 
nation of an Art-working mind, the other visible 
one is but an ingenious mechanical toy. Would we 
elevate the operation of colors to a level with Music, 
and try to illustrate that operation by begging of the 
latter art, we should necessarily fall upon the device 
of the color-piano or the eye-organ, the invention 
of which evinces that, as far as relates to form, the 
two phenomena rest upon a common basis. 

“Tt is an extremely difficult task to describe this 
independent beauty, or that which is specifically 
musical in the Art of Tone. Since music is the 
representative of nothing pre€xisting in Nature, 
and has no tangible contents, any description of it 
must consist either in dry, technical terms, or poeti- 
cal imaginings. Her province, in fact, ‘is not of 
this world.’ All the fantastic descriptions, charac- 
teristics and outward views of a Tone-work are figu- 
rative or erroneous. Where another art admits of 
description, it is here only metaphor. It is time that 
Music should be imbibed, as Music, since its proper 
comprehension, as well as its true enjoyment, must 
proceed from itself.” — Dr. E. Hanslick, vom Musik- 
alisch Schinen. 


The author from whom we extract the above 
remarks, in a treatise on the “ Musically Beauti- 
ful,” comes forward into the arena of musical 
esthetics with the assumption that music, although 
it be the exponent of feeling, cannot justly lay 
claim to all that has been attributed to it in that 
department. We think that, in coming into con- 
flict with those old and established claims, he has 
advanced some new ideas, and that he will find a 
school of thought ready to give him a hearing, 
and follow in his footsteps. The necessity we 
always feel of connecting thoughts of an orches- 
tral nature with outward forms, leads to the con- 
stant alliance between musical imagery and some 
counterpart sought for in nature. 

We profess to describe feeling by the thousand 
combinations of tones, that constitute the works 
of musical invention, but we have never, as yet, 
produced tangible names for these tone-emotions. 
If we adopt the analogy of colors, we can make 
some nearer approach to a representation or de- 
tail of feeling; yet, even with this aid, we can 
fall upon no effective language. 

Tf each distinct musical idea, as we are wont to 
term it, were a language, it should be adapted to 
but one set of emotions, and should belong to 
them alone. It would not dare to depart over 
into any other province of emotion, but would 
represent a word-language in a musical sense, by 
remaining the exponent of emotion in one sphere 
only, and extending to no other. Such are the 
usages of written language, every grade of thought 
having its distinctive phraseology and forms of 
expression, so that no intellectual idea can spring 
up, without having its special representation in 





written speech. The pretensions of Music, on 
this score, are vague, doubtful and assuming. 
Where the same forms of melody are adapted 
to similar or congenial emotions, we have no 
reason to doubt the claims of the Tone-Art; 
but where we find the same forms of composi- 
tion, or what is usually termed musical ideas, 
used to express opposite subjects or contrast- 
ing feelings, we may reasonably conclude that 
Music appears before us with entirely false pre- 
tensions. The poet is able, through his ornamen- 
tal structure of word-forms, to give us a subjective 
picture of Niagara Falls; but when Ore Buu 
attempted the same thing before a credulous ama- 
teur audience, he could do no more than work 
their imaginations up into a false belief of what 
they could not actually realize. His gentle chro- 
matic rising and falling of stringed sounds, ex- 
pressive of a rising and descent of emotion, the 
sudden burst of bass notes and chords, intimating, 
perhaps, an entrance into the sublime, may do, 
no doubt, for the occasion represented ; yet the 
identical combinations of tone, grouped in almost 
the same position, have been used to describe 
scenes at total variance with Niagara Falls, and 
acting with opposite influences to those of this 
great natural wonder. The noted “ Crambam- 
buli,” the drinking-song and jovial accompani- 
ment of the German students’ carousals, is adapted 
to sacred melody by our American psalmodists, 
a circumstance that would tend to show, if music 
were a language in the common acceptation, that 
there is but a shade of difference between the 
incitements of piety and those of the bacchanalian 


bowl. 
This we may say in regard to the identity of 


tone-language to express opposite emotions ; but 
the more difficult problem is involved in the 
question of the manner in which an outward 
scene can become the subject of a tone-composi- 
tion. We are willing to admit that an outward 
action of Nature can give rise to a successful imi- 
tation of sounds, and thus produce an entertaining 
piece, the harmonious combination of the master 
improving upon the monotonous operations of 
external nature; but when instrumental music 
attempts to exhibit the subjective workings of the 
same scene, it departs, invariably, into the pro- 
vince of vague theory. 

Before Music can become a language of emo- 
tion, in a strictly analogous sense, she must, neces- 
sarily, adapt all her tone-structures to specific 
purposes, allowing no one to act in the place of 
the other, but each to preserve its appropriate 
and definite class of emotional thoughts. What 
the exact state of the soul may be, while dwelling 
with mysterious and delighted gaze upon some 
great natural wonder, neither poet nor tone- 
painter has ever succeeded in revealing, let his 
work have been ever so loftily conceived, or his 
combinations ever so grandly brought together. 
Yet the right to that bold task can more justly be 
claimed by the musical composer than by any 
other, since the most highly wrought species of 
mental inspiration proceeds from the influence of 
modulated sounds, and the state into which they 
elevate the imagination is, necessarily, akin to 
that produced by Nature’s expressive silence. 

We can, however, give another construction to 
the term language, which would not altogether 
exclude it from the domain of Music, and that is 
when it addresses the mind by association. 

When the Ranz des Vaches is heard in distant 
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the soul felt in the study of those scenes it has 
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lands by the Swiss mountaineer, it recalls the 
memories of the past. It does ineffably more 
than this, by raising up before the mind’s eye the 
whole picture of native scenery, outwardly grand 
and beautiful, renewing the forgotten tales of 
life, and recounting long-buried emotions. In 
effecting all this, Music is a language, addressing 
not only the sense, by the pictures of tangible 
Nature, but appealing to the soul by a power of 
tone-thought which nothing else could supply. 
In so far it is language, but becomes so only by 
association. 

To describe a scene never beheld by the audi- 
tor of the piece, through intricate tone-combina- 
tions, is one of those erroneous assumptions alluded 
to by the philosophical writer, from whom we 
have made the foregoing extracts. Music can 
describe only that which the hearer has seen, and 
in doing this, association furnishes the key to the 
comprehension of the object of description. But 
even here it is indispensable that the hearer 
should have wandered amid the scenes and local- 
ities described by the tone-master, and enjoyed 
there with him each specific feeling. He must 
needs have seen the outward object as he felt the 
inward movement, which was intended to be fitted 
to that peculiar situation. This is all that de- 
scriptive music, subjectively designed, is able to 
perform. To attempt local description, there- 
fore, except by the powers of association, to lead 
the imagination into an evening study, a woody 
shade, a twilight musing, ‘is a fiction, and should 
be expelled from the theory of musical invention 
and romance. If we view it in the degree or in- 
tensity of feeling it shows forth, the analogy to 
language becomes more striking. Here, although 
the precise situation of the soul is not exhibited, 
yet the degree of its elevation is so nearly reached, 
as to become description, in a musical sense, and 
for which we have no expressions in a written 
terminology. To display this elevation, as well 
as a corresponding depression, is the aim and 
destiny of the Tone-Art. These antipodes of 
human emotion have no adequate psychometer in 
any form of practical word-language, and it has 
never belonged to the attributes of Music to re- 
cord the intensity of feeling by the instrumentality 
of a harmonious mechanism ; the interpreter, if 
not the language, of the soul's experience. 

If we inquire into the reason why the musical 
composer selects a visible picture in order to give 
a name to his composition, we can find no other 
explanation than in the fact that the soul’s per- 
ceptions have no nomenclature. By referring 
the imagination of the hearer to a visible scene, a 
common emotion is at once called into activity ; 
hence musings by twilight are, in some measure, 
identical; and if a certain theme becomes asso- 
ciated with this occasion, it exercises the part of 
language. All word description must, necessa- 
rily, be confined within the limits of sense, ex- 
pressing that which is tangible and felt, only in 
as far as it is seen. 

Upon this ground also we find the mere popu- 
larity of music to rest, in the same manner that a 
popular literature proceeds from the actual events 
of life, the descriptions of noted scenes and genre 
details. 

The pictorial art places before us all the 
outward scenes of life and nature, but how deeply 


never yet revealed. This attribute belongs to the 
Art of Tone, and in denying its claims to do all 





it pretends to, we refer more to the phraseology 
of description than the intensity of effect which 
lies in music. 

What it describes it does musically, and its na- 
ture can be comprehended only musically, and by 
those initiated into the whole sphere of musical 
thought, as we are obliged to term it. When the 
pictorial art resigns this species of internal de- 
scription to the Tone Art, the latter may be said 
to begin where the former leaves off, but that 
both can move within the same sphere, is im- 
possible. 

To the painter emotion is a sustenance which 
is visible in the emanations of his pencil and 
breathes throughout his works. Yet the emo- 
tions conceived by him and giving character to 
his finest touches of lines and colors, lights and 
shades and proportions are described in the lan- 
guage of the pictorial art, which approaches the 
nearer to a language the more visible it becomes. 
The tone artist, treading upon ground which the 
painter cannot reach, or where he forbears to 
step, we think is somewhat justified in laying 
claims to a higher destiny than the other arts are 
admitted to. In the history of emotion itself we 
might find a clue to enable us to decide upon this 
disputed problem.* Every one’s own experience 
tells him the relative degrees of emotion proceed- 
ing from the study of the fraternal arts, and this 
degree of emotion is the true criterion by which 
to weigh the real worth and moral influence of 
Art. In judging of his own favorite branch of 
art each one decides according to the intensity of 
his feelings in its pursuit, and hence we should 
judge its whole value depended upon the susten- 
ance derived from emotional influences. 

It is a remarkable truth that the world of sense 
often leads us into the world of Tone. The most 
romantic localities are full of musical inspiration, 
and where the soul cannot discharge itself by the 
language of the pencil it resorts to music to ex- 
press its joy. This fact has doubtless given rise 
to many pleasant fictions in the shape of outward 
scenes claimed to be represented by musical com- 
positions. The music might have been written at 
the place attempted to be described, but it could 
net have been written of it. It exemplifies, 
however, very forcibly the necessity of the culti- 
vation of the Euterpean art, leading us a step 
higher than the platform of Nature into the ethe- 
rial region which we term harmony of tone. 

If, as we have already assumed, the composer 
begins where the artist ceases, if the limits of 
imitative art form the starting point of musical 
feeling, we can perceive the wide range left for 
its enjoyment. This lies extended over the whole 
world of abstraction, and the inventions of a mu- 
sical fancy having no counterpart in Nature, no 
reality of substance to copy, but proceeding from 
the combinations of pure thought itself, always 
destroying its own harmonies in order to be able 
to reproduce them, and soaring far beyond the 
world of sense, its illimitable nature can, in some 
measure, be appreciated. 

As this branch of human development extends 
we shall always be adding to our fund of musical 
thought, for which we have as yet but feeble ex- 
pressions, and these derived from the analo- 
gies of a language which are but an indifferent 
substitute for that which we really need. Our 
nomenclature of musical thought must become 
more exclusively musical, before it can lay open 
its real meaning and designs to the mind and ima- 





gination. Every combination of tones, every 
group of symphonious representations, all the 
swells and cadences of rhythmical compositions, 
all those dashes of discord, which in BEETHOVEN, 
precede the beautiful ascents into harmony, and 
to which we could give no better name than the 
Beethovenism of tone-thought; all these and a 
thousand other forms should have a ready vocabu- 
lary, to render the science we are but entering 
upon, complete and open to the understandings 
of all. J. H. 





[From the Una.] 
NIGHT. 

I. 
0 calmly, lovingly, Night vast and deep, 
Bend round the breathing world! Thou cool-browed wife 
Of fiery Day—he, stirrer of old strife— 
Thou, soother, mother, in whose heart we keep 
A hiding-place to dream, to hope, to weep !— 
Who still exhalest in the purple sky 
The old star-bloom of Immortality ,— 
Wreathing our momentariness and sleep 
With dignity so sweet and sovereign ! 
Happy the Earth to kiss thy broidered hem! 
Her weak and flagging aspirations take 
New pinions in thy shadows; thou dost make 
Love deeper bliss, and even care and pain 
Are great and worthy since thou touchest them. 

II. 
Thou seem’st to solve the Eternal Unity 
That holds us all. How far, and dim, and deep, 
Bathed in the separate sanctity of sleep— 
Lost in thy wide forgetting, do we lie! 
Oh lest that dim abyss, where Memory 
Beats her disabled wing and Hope is not, 
Point to yet wilder deeps, unearth our thought 
In thy far glances! Through the serene sky, 
When day from the impurpled hills furls up, 
And heaven’s white limits fail, the Infinite, 
Long crushed within, breathes forth its mystic pain : 
From vast of height, and depth, and silence, stoop, 
And lift with mystic faith its brow again,— 
Call unto Peace the eternal child, dear Night! 

IIT. 
Darkness surrounds me with its phantom hosts, 
Till silence is enchanted speech. I feel 
Those half-spent airs that through the laurel reel, 
And Night’s loud heart-beats in the tropic coasts,— 
And, soaring amid everlasting frosts, 
To super-sensual rest, as it might outweigh 
A whole world’s strife, o°er me gaunt Himaleh 
Droops his broad wing of calm.—Those peaks, like ghosts 
Outstaring Time, through darkness glimmering ! 
No rush of pinion there—nor bubbling low— 
But death and silence, past imagining,— 
Only day in and out, with endless swing 
Their aged shadows move, and picture slow 
One on another’s unrelenting snow. 

“IV. 

Oh high-born souls, such as God sends to mould 
His ages in—and you too, who have known 
The pang of strife, and are at last at one 
With Nature so—yea, all who have made bold 
Our timid dreams, and proffered to the hold 
A certain joy—come mingle in life’s cope 
Star-fields of verity and stable hope 
With these swift meteors and illusions old. 
I sent this summons through the deeps of June, 
When Life surged up so warm and affluent, 
It wrapt the very whiteness of the moon ;— 
No wonder many came—they came and went— 
And thou, who sleep’st half sad and wak’st with pain, 
Thou camest too, and dost alone remain. 

Vv. 
So reed-like fragile, in the world’s whirl nought, 
Beggared in earthly hope, alone and bare,— 
Heart pierced, wings clipped, feet bound, but grandly there, 
Ay, and with odds ’gainst Fate, thou standest, fraught 
With courage to know all !—Thus is thy lot 
Worlds deep beneath thee.—Lov’st thou that keen air? 
Thou ask’st not hope, nor may the falsely fair 
Approach thy clear integrity of thought. 
Such power, what shall we call it? For this time 
Not love, nor yet faith—but eternity 
Dilating the mean day. The spirit, free 
And self-reliant, from its purer clime, 
O’erruling earth, by spirit-law sublime— 


Gop cleaving for thee, the remorseless sea. A. W. 

































































_ nary method will be unwilling to submit. 
| passages, easily played on one row of keys, must 
| necessarily be increased in difficulty by being 
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Improved Piano-Fortes. 

Driaes’s ConcerTt.—A crowded and pleasant 
Concert was given last evening at Dodworth’s 
Rooms to introduce to the public an improved 
Piano of singularly sweet and mellow intonation. 
To those who prefer softness of sound to power 
this new piano will be most welcome. Some of 
| the tones stole as softly and subduingly over the 
| sense asthe melting melody of Mario, but it 
would be heard with far more advantage in the 

rivate room than in a large concert room. Our 
countrymen, who have carried invention into 
almost all other regions, have yet penetrated little 
into the world of sound. We welcome therefore 
these improvements in an instrument which exer- 
cises so sweet an influence in the household, and 

is now so charming a necessity to refined social 
it rhe improvements, which we understand are 
the invention of Messrs. Driggs and Schunmaker, 
citizens of one of our Western States, consist of 
a “ Linguine” or “ Sweet-Voiced Attachment,” to 
which we were indebted for such soft, subduing 
sound. It is quite simple—being merely a series 
of metallic tongues firmly fastened to a metallic 
plate attached to the sounding-board, from which 
they draw tone. They cannot get out of tune— 
no mean consideration in the country—and are in 
fact a tuning-fork for each string. The touch and 
style are precisely that of the piano. 

“Yo this are added a new mode of tuning the 
piano with a horizontal screw and a new scale 
called the octave scale, which are claimed as im- 
portant improvements, but which are more inter- 
esting to the few professional pianists than to the 
multitude who love delicious harmony without 
inquiring how or whence it comes.—JN. Y. Tribune. 





Huaues AND DrEeNMAN’s PATENT PIANO- 
FOoRTE.—This newly-invented instrument was ex- 
hibited on Saturday evening at the Polytechnic 
Institution by Mr. Reynolds, the organist of St. 
Bride’s, who explained its nature and performed 
several pieces upon it. The novelty consists in 
the arrangement of the keys, which certainly 
affords the player some remarkable advantages, by 
facilitating the execution of difficult passages, and 
| enabling him to produce effects otherwise quite 
impracticable. It would require the aid of a 
| diagram of the key-board, and of musical notes, 
| to make this invention clearly intelligible. The 

natural scale, arranged on the common pianoforte 

in one row of white keys, is here arranged in two 
| rows; the first row being in thirds—e, e, g, b, 
&e., while the row behind it contains the interme- 
diate notes, likewise in thirds—d, f, a, c, &c.; and 
there is a third row of black keys as on the or- 
dinary instrument. Consequently the key-board 
is only one-half the ordinary length, and twice 
| the number of notes are brought under the same 
stretch of the hand, without any diminution of 
the width of the keys. It is evident that this ar- 
rangement must have many advantages, partic- 
ularly in the execution of arpeggio passages, and 
| in the production of much fuller and more exten- 

ded harmony than is practicable on the common 

pianoforte. But there are also disadvantages, and 

the greatest is the entire change in the method of 

fingering, to which performers taught in the ordi- 
Scale 


played on two rows; and other objections of a 


| similar kind may perhaps be made. But at the 


same time we must observe that Mr. Reynolds 
seemed to have conquered any difficulties which 
the new mode of fingering may present; for he 
played Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, a fantasia 
“The Standard Bearer,” and the Overture to 
Zampa with apparent facility, producing very 
striking and remarkable effects—London News. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
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Ricuarp Waener has got through with the 


| Philharmonic Concerts at London, and left there 


on the 28th of June for Switzerland. The Mu- 


| sical World gives him a parting kick, for which it 





seems to have summoned up all itsenergy. Its edito- 
rial is in the main a vigorous one, and contains more 
real reasoning than some of its former ones of which 
we have given specimens; but its temper is savage 
to the last degree; it frets and scolds itself away at 
last in sentences like these: ‘The musicians of 
young Germany are maggots, that quicken from 
corruption.” ‘ There is as much difference between 
Guillaume Tell and Lohengrin as between the Sun and 
ashes.” We read all sides and wait. Meanwhile the 
opinions of all London are not represented by the 
said World, the Atheneum and the Times ; the critic 
of the News, whose judgment is perhaps worth as much 
as that of any of them, writes thus of the last con- 


cert : 
“The two great symphonies of Spohr and Beet- 


hoven, which formed the principal features of the 
concert, were played in a style which reflected the 
highest honor, both on the conductor and the orches- 
tra. The time of every movement was taken with 
perfect judgment ; where it differed—as in the intro- 
ductory adagio, and in the finale of Beethoven's 
symphony—from the mode to which we have been 
accustomed at these concerts, the difference was justi- 
fied by the excellence of the effect....... At the end 
of the concert, Herr Wagner was greeted, before 
leaving the orchestra, with loud and general applause, 
which was most justly his due. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist among our critics, as to 
the peculiarities of his style as a composer, there can 
be no question as to his genius and attainments, or 
as to his high position among the musicians of the 
age.” 

Speaking of Wagner, we fear the extracts we have 
been making from his book: ‘ Operaand Drama,’ have 
been found rather hard reading. We are somewhat 
puzzled as to the policy of continuing them. We 
had hoped, by a judicious series of extracts, to give 
in moderate space, and by little and little, a tolerably 
fair outline of the whole unfolding of Wagner's 
thought. But the work spreads before us too long 
and in too close connection. Moreover the style, 
involved and difficult enough in itself, seems to have 
become even more so in the translation from which 
we have been borrowing. The London translator 
(Musical World) seems to have chosen to preserve 
the baldest and harshest literalness, and in the rend- 
ering of certain words to have laid down a uniform 
rule for himself which does not always work well. 
Thus how absurd to settle the ambiguity of the word 
Erscheinung, which may mean appearance, phenome- 
non, manifestation, vision, apparition. &e., &e., by 
Englishing it always “ apparition,’ and instead of 
saying: “ Every manifestation, or appearance in the 
world of Art,” to say “every apparition”! Yet there 
are too many rich things in the book to forego en- 
tirely, and we have concluded to copy striking pas- 
sages from time to time, without regard to the unity 
of the whole. 

We forgot last week to make one or two correc- 
tions in our account of the musical instruction at the 
Institution for the Blind. In one sentence we may 
have given the impression that the list of pieces 
from which we heard the pupils sing had been en- 
tirely learned during the year past ; whereas most of 
the pieces had been practised by many of the schol- 
ars during several years, and under the former 
teacher; yet they were of this year’s acquirement 
with the younger portion. Again, we stated the 
ages of the pupils too low; instead of from six to 
sixteen, we should have said they ranged from eight 
ornine to from sixteen (the limit by the rules) to 
twenty, of which age there were three or four re- 
maining in the school.,.....By the way we learn 
that Mr. Gzorce F. Root, the accomplished teacher 
for some time of the Institution for the Blind in 
New York, organist and director at the Mercer St. 
Church, and principal of the Normal Musical Insti- 
tute for teachers, has been obliged to give up his pro- 





fessional engagements in New York, so numerous 
are the calls made upon his services in conducting 
musical Conventions and gatherings throughout the | 
country. at 

A wonderful ophicleide virtuoso has made his ap. 
pearance in Paris, by the name of Signor Coro- 
SANTI :—any relation to the “ Colossus of Rhodes”? 
Speaking of this colossal instrument we are remind- 
ed of a band of sisters, Amazon players of brass 
instruments, who are giving concerts in Ohio, under 
the title of the TuHayrer Famity....... Promena- 
ders on the Common these warm evenings must 
have been highly edified by strains proceeding from 
the Public Garden, where an Anaconda and we 
know not what other monsters are exhibited :—a sol- 
itary, forlorn, but noisy enough brass instrument of 
the valve genus, tooting an air with variations to the 
droning accompaniment of a single hoarse bass, like 
a serpent,—perhaps his very Snake-ship who is under 
exhibition. 

Pleasant accounts are those which our “ Diarist ” 
and German correspondent (whom we welcome back 
to our columns after an interval made necessary by 
over-work and illness,) writes of the progress and 
truly high artistic tone of our young American mu- 
sical students at Leipzig. Grorar W. Pratt, 
whose fine singing of the songs of Scuuserr, &c., 
has produced so good an impression, is a Boston 
boy, the sonof Col. Jabez Pratt. Heis a graduate of 
Brown University, and has been a teacher of mu- 
sic in our public schools. We find a notice of him 
in the Leipzig Signale’s account of the annual exam- 
ination of the Conservatory, on the 7th of June, in 
the hall of the Gewandhaus, as follows: “ Air from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, sung by Herr George Pratt of 
Boston. The enormous heat of the room must have 
been somewhat unfavorable to the fine baritone 
voice of Herr Pratt; for the rest he delivered the 
Aria in an intelligent and praiseworthy manner.” 
A Gewandhaus audience is a severe ordeal to pass. 
Mr. Pratt has since gone to London, where he will 
remain sometime with GarcrA, the teacher of Jenny 


Linb:...... Mrs. Eastcott, the American prima 
donna from Italy, is singing in opera at Drury Lane, 
London...... Mr. Henry Squires, the tenor, is 


still studying at Naples, where he has made a suc- 
cessful appearance in J] Trovatore, and has refused 
tempting offers, it is said, from London. ‘“ L’Abo- 
yeur,” the correspondent of the Evening Gazette, has 
heard him frequently and writes in exalted terms of 
the beauty of his voice and singing. 


The newly started rumor, which re-appears annu- 
ally, of Liszr’s intended visit to this country, is 
now contradicted by authority in the Neue Ber- 
liner Musik-Zeitung........ A German letter-writer, 
speaking of Auser’s “ Jenny Bell,” says much of 
its success is due to Scripe, who still remains “the 
first librettist of our time ; he knows his AuBER, his 
MEYERBEER, his Hatevy, his Apam by heart, and 
in his store-house each of these composers has his 
several alcove.”........ THALBERG’sS new opera, 
Christina di Svezia, has met with a complete fiasco 
in Vienna. It is the third new opera which has met 
the same fate in that capital this season; VeRp1’s 
La Traviata, and somebody's Marco di Visconti being 
the other two. 

Where did we read—or can it be that we dreamed 
it ?—that at the late meeting of the Société des Mu- 
siciens, in Paris, a memorial was addressed to the 
Institute, or to the Academy, upon the serious mis- 
chief done to music by the prolific inventions of M. 
Sax, his horns and tubas, of all shapes and sizes, 
having driven out nearly all the gentler instruments 
from the orchestra? If any friend can send usa 
copy of said memorial, we shall be infinitely obliged. 
—And this brings us back to our bands. That we 
have material enough for the largest and best sort of 
band in Boston, on the old plan, is evident from the 





























|| beginning, it is true. 
stand it, is pretty much limited to the conducting 
of the Chapel music upon Sundays, and the train- 
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skilful playing which we hear from so many of our 
brass bands. On the Common, recently, we have 
listened more or less to the “ Boston Brass Band,” 
“Bond’s Cornet Band,” the “ Brigade,” and the 
“ Germania Serenade Band,” and all played in good 
tune, with good blending and shading of the harmo- 
ny, and often in pieces which displayed great skill 
and delicacy of execution. The fault, as we have 
said, is not in the musicians, but in the fashion. It 
is a musical fall, in which we have “sin-ned all,” and 
which we must trace back, we suppose, to the in- 
genious inventions of the arch-tempter, Sax. 


Miss Hensver has had a successful concert in 
Springfield, Mass., her old home before she came to 
Boston. We quote from the Republican: 


“Tt was atriumph. Miss Hensler, though affected to 
agitation by the circumstances of her appearance, ful- 
filled to the utmost the reputation she brings home with 
her. Sle sang with marvellous richness and power, and 
added to genius the rare accompaniment of persevering 
cultivation. The first greeting of the audience was al- 
most wild in enthusiasm. Applause followed applause, 
and it fairly rained flowers. At every appearance, a like 
warmth of feeling manifested itself, encouraged, as it 
was, by the distinguished merit of her performances. 
Tlie stage and the retiring room fairly blossomed with 
flowers. The younger Hensler, Miss Louise, received 
only less warm greetings, and won largely upon the res- 
pect and affection of her hearers, as well by her charming 
appearance as by the purity, simplicity, sweetness and 
richness of her vocalization. She has a hardly less 
distinguished future than that now opening upon her 


sister.” 
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Music at Harvard College. 

So our venerable Alma Mater at Cambridge 
has at length taken a first step in the direction 
we have so long urged, of recognizing and install- 
ing Music in her cirele of the arts and sciences ! 
The office of musical instructor and organist to 
the University has been created, and our young 
townsman, Mr. L. P. Homer, who has spent 
many years of earnest study with the best musi- 
cal masters in Germany, and who is one of our 
most thoroughly taught musicians, as well as a 
man of general intelligence and a gentleman, 
has been appointed to the place. We doubt not 
his good influence will soon be felt among the 
students, and that ere long a high authority in 
favor of Music will go forth with a power of 
example from Old Harvard. It is but a small 
The office, as we under- 


ing of the choir therefor. It is very far short of 
anything in the nature of a musical professorship. 
But it is a beginning; it is the entering wedge, 
and we may well rejoice in it. 

The next step will be for Alma Mater to insti- 
tute some official, tasteful oversight over the 
music of her Academic festivals, her exhibitions, 
class days and Commencements. Something a 
little more classical than has been customary 
there on such occasions, would sound more in 
harmony with academic shades, calm intellectual 
studies, black gowns, and slow, pensive steps. Veri- 
ly the obstreperous, echoing din of M. Sax’s brazen 
family is enough to put to flight all the Muses. 
The Brigade Band played very well on Wed- 
nesday at Commencement, as do many of our 
brass bands always. But such “ harmony music,” 


| as the French technically term that of the mod- 


ern bands, sounds strangely unharmonious in a 
church ; and as the loud martial strains rang out 





across the plain, during the dinner procession, 
one who heard it in the distance must have had 
difficulty in conceiving of a train of meek and 
gowned professors keeping step behind such 
whooping and defiant blasts. (If they were 
Luthers, going before Emperor and Council, at 
the risk of burning, it might do; and in that case 
the tunes might be selected from Jl Trovatore.) 

When the University shall be prepared to take 
this one step further, when Music as an Art, 
vocal and instrumental, shall be formally encour- 
aged, taught, provided for among the students,— 
giving simple, elementary instruction as far as 
may be to all, and offering furthermore to those 
who have a talent and a calling for it, to conduct 
them just as deeply into the Cecilian mysteries 
as they will go,—then it will not be impracticable 
to add to college festivals the inspiring element of 
truly refined and classical music furnished wholly 
or in part by the students themselves. Or even 
in the want of such resources, the leader or leaders 
of that branch of culture in the College, would 
see to it that the music procured from without for 
such occas:ons should be something characteristic 
and distinct from that which is associated with all 
military musters, firemen’s parades, circuses, and 
what not; would exercise invention in the matter, 
and be responsible for something really good and 
fitting ;—not leaving it as an indifferent affair to 
the city fashions, as we leave the cut of our gar- 
ments to our tailors, whose motive is not taste or 
beauty. 

It was well in the University to begin with 
its religious music. There is where the true tone 
can be best set; there, where the occasion excludes 
triviality, and where attention to whatever may 
be worthy is secured, as it is nowhere else. With 
a good teacher and presiding mind in that depart- 
ment, it can but naturally follow that some in- 
spiring musical influence shall flow down through 
all the other musical channels of college life. And 
then the good of it will be so felt, that one day 
we may hope to see, not merely practical class 
teachers of music, but a musical professor, in the 
University, who shall lecture on the history and 
literature of Music, the principles of taste, the 
philosophy and progress of the Art, its various 
schools, and so forth; a chair, from which, filled 
by a live man, shall emanate new light and im- 
pulse to the cause of musical high Art throughout 
our land. Then will: be realized the wish long 
cherished by the more music-loving sons of Har- 
vard; the end for which, however far it might 
seem in the future, the “ Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation” was organized, and has already formed 
by slow accumulations during its twenty years’ 
existence, the modest nucleus of a fund for 
this very purpose, hoping, as such an object  be- 
comes more appreciated, to inspire others to do 
more. In taking leave of the subject for the pre- 
sent, let us lay before our readers the following 
suggestion of the New York Musical Review for 
last week : 

Dwight’s Journal of Music, in noticing the degree 
of “ Doctor of Music,” recently conferred upon Mr. 
LowELt Mason, improves the opportunity to urge 
the establishment of musical professorships in our 
Universities. We agree heartily with the editor in his 
recommendations upon this head, and offer a sugges- 
tion. We propose that the three flourishing societies 
of Boston unite in calling together a Grand Musical 
Festival for the coming autumn, to which leading 
musicians shall be invited from all parts of the coun- 
try, an@at which some of the master-works shall be 


performed. Let the proceeds make a nucleus for a 


musical professorship at time-honored Harvard ; the 








sum thus collected, however sma'l, would, we doubt 
not, be sufficiently swelled by the “ solid men of Bos- 
ton,” and the example sect would find imitators in be- 
half of other institutions. 
—— > 

Sonnets ro Nigut.—Have there been any finer 
sonnets written in this country than the five which 
we have copied, on another page, from the last num- 
ber of The Una, the paper so ably and gracefully 
devoted to “the elevation of Woman?” Read them 
slowly—you must, for their movement is slow; and 
ponder well each line and phrase, for they will bear it; 
in each the image is precise, original, complete. 
The whole five sonnets are marked by weight, nobili- 
ty and grandeur of thought, aud depth of feeling, 
and the poetry sustains itself at the height of its 
great theme, with which the whole tone of expres- 
sion is in harmony. The only point in which they 
seem not “equal to themselves” is in the want of a 
more sonorous rhythm. How such thoughts would 
have sounded in a Milton’s diction! Yet they are 
not less rhythmical than Wordsworth often is, and 
the third sonnet even in this respect leaves little to be 
wished. We understand that they were written by 
a Massachusetts lady, whose “ Hymn to the Sea,” as 
published in “ Thalatta”, has been much admired. 








Musical Conyespondence, 
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From NEW YORK. 

JuLy 14.—I have been reading in your Journal of 
to-day the account given by your “ Diarist” (whom, 
by the way, I am glad to welcome back to your 
columns after so long a pause) of Don Giovanni, as 
performed in Berlin. “I, too, was in Arcadia”— 
I too have ‘sunny memories” of the exquisite 
mise-en-scene of this opera on the Berlin and Dres- 
den stages, but also in strong contrast with these, 
a more recent one of a representation thereof in our 
own city. I cannot refrain from sending you some 
comments upon it, which you should have had sooner 
but for my absence from town in the interval. 

The opera was given by the LaGRranGE troupe, 
and well enough performed too not to spoil one’s 
pleasure in the music. I shall not, of course, at this 
late day, criticize the vocal and dramatic rendering, 
(though I must say that Moretti sang the Fin 
ch’an del vino as only an Italian can, and better than 
I have ever heard it sung)—my object is merely to 
show how miserably scenic effects are still managed 
here, even at the Academy of Music. 


In the first place an absurd and tastcless ballet | 


was inserted in the finale of the first act, interrupt- 
ing the action, breaking the harmonic connection of 
the music, and wearying all who come to hear as well 
as see. This over, the orchestra took up Mozart 
again where they had left him, and to the triple 
dance movement which followed, a few couples from 
the chorus danced—a quadrille! I must mention 





en passant that of the three masks only one, Don | 


Ottavio, made his appearance in black—the ladies 
were concealed respectively beneath a sky-blue and 
a bright domino,—which of course divested the 
thrilling scene in which they appear, of all solem- 
nity. The statue was dust-color, with flesh-hued 
face, and, if I remember rightly, smaller than the 
Don. And in the banquet scene the musicians 
made their appearance only when the orchestra was 
already half through the music intended to be played 
by them. 

Thus far my deep enjoyment of the music had 
prevented my being much disturbed by these out- 
ward deficiencies, but the last scene was tame 
enough to cool down the most enthusiastic listener. 
After pronouncing the the dread sentence, the Com- 
mander vanished beneath the stage, upon which 4 
few flashes of pink light issued from beneath the 
side scenes, Don Juan staggered about the stage for 
a while, and then walked off as coolly as possible, as 
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if he were making his exit from a drawing room. 
And all this while those mighty final chords were 
sounding an accompaniment, to nothing but the 
rising and withdrawing of the audience. I cannot 
describe the effect produced upon me by this quiet 
manner of proceeding. I care as little as any 
one for éclat and tumult upon the stage, but in a 
case like this, where the music and the scenic effect 
are so indissolubly connected, where they complete 
each other, such a milk and watery arrangement is 
unpardonable. Even the chorus of demons was 
omitted, and the music thus being rendered incom- 
plete, no one, who did not know the plot, could 
dream that or how the dissoluto was punito. 

Ihave since found, in the Monatsheft for July, a 
notice which may account for the altered finale of 
Don Juan, and clothe it in English dress for your 
readers. 

“An Irish traveller, who has just returned from 
Spain, relates the following interesting fact: ‘In 
the Caridad, (a church in Sevilla) lie the remains of 
Don Juan, widely celebrated through Mozart's opera 
of the same name. He is not only no mythical 
personage, but performed, in reality, more wild feats 
than could be gathered into an opera. He died a re- 
pentant sinner, and, in his will, requested to be bu- 
ried on the road leading to the church, so that all the 
pious souls who visited the sanctuary, might tread 
upon his grave. In consideration, however, of this 
pious wish, and his final penitence, the monks have 
received him into the interior of the church and per- 
mitted him to be buried there.’ ” x. 


From LEIPZIG. 


June 21.—In my letter yesterday I spoke of the 
general artistic influences brought to bear upon the 
musical student in the Conservatory here. It would 
be natural enough to suppose that mere execution 
would be forgotten in the striving after the higher 
qualities. This is not at all the case ; a large propor- 
tion of the young men already distinguished owe 
their dexterity to the excellent instruction here. 
MENDELSSOHN himself employed the highest virtu- 
osity only as a means—but much of his music de- 
mands that means. His principles still rule in 
Leipzig. 

While sitting around a little table, with a glass of 
beer before us, in German style, Professor PLaipy 
told us a story of pianoforte execution: When Av- 
Gust Gocxet, (who I believe is somewhere in 
America “at this present,”) was a pupil in the Con- 
servatorium, he was a great favorite of Mendels- 
sohn’s, who appointed him on a certain occasion to 
play the pianoforte part of the Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. The piece which preceded this on 
the programme was played, and all was ready for 
the fantasia, when Mendelssohn who was conducting, 
looked round, but no Gockel. ‘“ Where’s Gockel 2 
Where's Gockel ?” said he to Plaidy. 

“T don’t know; he was here just now.” Professor 
P. hurried out of the room and found his man in 
the passage below, walking up and down, whether 
overcome with the heat, or bashful, or frightened, 
deponent knoweth not. 

“Why, Gockel, they are; all waiting for you!” 
The young pianist rushed up stairs, down through 
the orchestra, popped into his seat as if shot, and be- 
gan the fantasia without a look or word to anybody. 
He took it up at lightning speed, and Mendelssohn's 
hair, said he, stood right up! 

Luckily the piano begins some sixteen bars before 
the orchestra, so that there was time for some prepa- 
ration on their part. Gockel went through it just at 
that lightning speed, to Mendelsohn’s utter astonish- 
ment, nor did he drop a note. 

One forenoon we spent at an organ “ Prufung” or 
examination. I have mislaid my list of the pieces, 





_ and only remember that some nine or ten young men 





played in the presence of the professors and such of 
the pupils as chose to go to the cold church. Among 
the pieces were an organ sonata by Mendelssohn, 
a composition by Ricuter (I think); something by 
Scuumany, and of course fugues by Bacu. Wit- 
son, of Springfield, played one of these very credit- 
ably. 

My last day in Leipzig was perhaps the pleasantest. 
It was ascension day, and at the Catholic church an 
Ave Maria, by Liszt, some ten minutes long, was 
sung, he being there in person to direct. The piece 
was generally liked, but was not thought to betray 
any remarkable creative power on the part of the 
composer. It was interesting however and amusing 
to see that tall, straight, world-renowned character, 
with monstrous long hands in white gloves, protruded 
“about a feet” beyond his coat sleeves, waving out 
the time and expression of his music to his choir of 
Conservatory singers. The usual portraits give a 
good idea of his face, though his thick hair begins to 
shew the effects of time in whiteliness here and there, 
and his features have acquired a sort of hardness, if 
one may so speak. 

After the Ave Maria the “ American colony,” with 
one or two visitors like myself, and two or three 
Germans, all adjourned to Ketty’s room. Who is 
that handsome little fellow, with light hair? That is 
HENSEL, from Chemnitz, of whom we have told you 
so much. He left the Conservatory not long ago; 
and left it because the professors could find nothing 
to give him to study. One of the best things Plaidy 
gave him was a set of Etudes by TuHatbere, of im- 
mense difficulty, and he was to bring one of them 
at the next lesson. He brought them all, perfect! 
He had the most astonishing memory, I don’t know 
anything he can’t play by rote. Once get him at 
it, he will play all day, he likes it so. 

We had not been long in K.’s room before Hensel 
was with one accord called to the grand piano, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that he should 
play BertHoven’s Sonata Appassionata. 

“Do you want the music ?” 

“No! I can play better without.” 

So, twisting his cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
he began the Appassionata. It docs me good now to 
think of it. Then the majority called for a piece to 
show his execution, and as a recent number of 
Dwight had had an account of some one’s play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, as translated by 
Liszt, this was decided upon. With lightning speed 
he gave it us, with not a note before him, and without 
losing a note. Third, a Triller, by Scuutuorr, in 
which the fellows said he rivalled that famous player 
on his own domain. Fourth, Tréumeswirrung, by 
Scnumann. Fifth, Etude Symphonique, Schumann. 
Sixth, at my request for something graver, CHopin’s 
Marcia Funebre, most splendidly executed. Seventh, 
for the sake of comparison, the March from Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, op. 25, (this played from notes.)— 
Eighth, Polonaise, Chopin. Ninth, Sonata by himself, 
if A minor, ending in A major, unanimously liked. 
Tenth, a very beautiful and of course immensely 
difficult Etude by Rupenstern. Eleventh, Ma- 
zurka, Souvenir de Varsovie, Schulhoff. Twelfth, Ma- 
zurka, by Kvens. Thirteenth, Etude, Chopin. Four- 
teenth, Lied ohne worte, (Spinnerlied) Mendelssohn. 
Fifteenth, another Lied, No. 1, Heft VI. Sixteenth, 
the accompaniment (by note) to Schubert’s Wan- 
derer, which Pratt sang gloriously. And, finally, 
Seventeenth, the first movement of that great E 
minor Sonata of Beethoven, op. 111. 

For two and a half hours Hensel played to us, 
only twice referring to the music, in one of these 
pieces only because he was playing an accompani- 
ment, and then left us, as it was time for him to keep 
an engagment. 

The next day I was again at Berlin, almost envy- 
ing those who can pursue such studies under such 
auspices. A. W. T. 
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CAPITAL COLLECTION OF ACCORDEON 

MUSIC. Just Published. —The Flutina, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatic Airs, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, &c., arranged for the Accordeon and 
Flutina. This work contains over 100 pieces of music, includ- 
ing the following among other songs with words—an unusual 
feature in a book of this kind: Annie Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Wait for 
the Wagon. Price only 50 cents. 

Published by Olfver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 
No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Ko constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 

IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 


to. Music arranged to order. 
{G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Reside..ce, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’'S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 


We shall publish on the 20th of July, 1855, 


BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC; 


A COLLECTION OF 


Hymn-Tanes, Chants, Sentences & Anthems, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 
WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 
TOGETHER WITH MANY 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


BY B. F. BAKER. 

This work is intended particularly for the use of choirs in 
churches; but it contains a complete series of elementary 
studies for schools and classes, together with a variety of 
pieces suitable for Singing Societies and Musical Conventions. 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tunes, the editor has en- 
deavored to combine simplicity and good taste; avoiding 
pedantic difficulties, and yet not falling into feebleness. 

The subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the 
old masters; but as they have been more or less altered to 
suit them to different forms of metres, it has not been deemed 
necessary to give the names of the authors. 


The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by professional 
friends, are printed in their original forms, with the authors’ 
names. The sentences, motets, and anthems contained in 
this work will be found adapted to the use of different denomi- 
nations, on their various occasions of worship. In the hope 
that this work may meet the wants of choirs and singers gen- 
erally, the editor respectfully submits it to the candid con- 
sideration of the musical public. 


BOSTON : 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 

New York: 
SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN. 
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St. Louis : 
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P. §.—The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs 
is particularly called to this new and valuable book. 
Price $7,50 per doz., 75 cts. single. 

By remitting 75 cents in postage stamps, we will send a copy 
"by mail, for examination, to any part of the United States. 
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(Imported from England,) 
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MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


OVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS in 

Vocal Score, with ® separate accompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By Vincent Novgt.o. These works will be 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 


HAYDN’S 
Creation,. ..00dscossosecves seoeeeeeeees (Bound) $1.25 


HANDEL’S 
BOlOMON,, ..cscevcvssevecccceeecerseceeasers 
Terael in Egypt, 
Messiah,..... eee 
Samson, .... 
Judas Maccabsous,..........++ 
Tephtha,. ...... ee ceeeeves 
Dettingen Te Deum, 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest. 
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>t seas (Paper) 0.63 
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Acis and Galatea, (Paper covers) 75 
Alexander’s Feast, « 80 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, “ 


2.25 


163 
1.68 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
168 


1.88 


Rb. Paul,....scvdesecegeedeccsene ’ 

Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) $1 33} a 

As the Hart Pants, 6 88 
MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 


The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G@. Loraine, Esq., namely : 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,. ...(Paper) 88 
Haydn's Third or Imperial, “ 684...... .. (Bound) 2.13 
Beethoven’s Mass in U, $6 3 y 
Lg Engedi; or, David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,)... «0.60 
ROMBER@G’S 
Lay of the Bell, ......seeseeeeeeees A ep anen ots “’ O68 
All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, from 8 cents to 13 cents each. 
Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had separately 
in full music size. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfally inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England States, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
LBACMZA OF LUZ ORGAN, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TIIE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
{G-Communications may be left with O1iver Ditson, or with 
Natuan RICHARDSON. 





D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Rererencks—Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 





Elie Ww s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No. 8 Winter street. 











JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


Pianist, Organist and DBirector of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Turoporr Parker’s Society,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
Residence, 13 Avery Street. 





CARI HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rerenences :—Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon 8t. 
Miss K. K. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 





FOR THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


HE CHURCH MANUAL: —A Compendium of original 

Cuants, Responsss, ete., including Ts Deum, GLorias, 
Sanorvs, Ke. &e. Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By T. Bisseut. Price $1. 


Published by ting ; 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. 
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__BDWARD L. BALCH, 
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MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smpurters aud Wublishers of ALusir, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


tG-AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

(Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 








L. O. EMERSON, 

Teacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pt. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 
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MODEI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUPACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

HE Organ-Harmonijum is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows :—1. Dia 72 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Haut A 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E, 
Bruce, ete. ete. 
Prices from $60 to $175. 

0G» Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under. 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention | 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ. | 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON > 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DuranD, President of the N«tional Academy of Design, DANIEL 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those en; 
are LONGFELLOw, Bayarp Taylor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Bescusr, Rev. Samust Osooon, Rev. H. W. BELLOws, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A_ 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, HlonatTiIo GREENOUGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Taz Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. f 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. .,.18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON, 








A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature} 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays om 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, im- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8, Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G=Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoot Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per lime. .........seesee+seeeeskO Cts, 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12. 
Do do —_ oueerqnees. FA hog 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per ¢ 4 
Pn senor required in advance; for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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